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\& ROOIOLOGIST WHO LOOKS UPOM OBRIS- | 


TIANFEY, BUDDHISM, MOHAMMEDANIEM, 


AND GAIDTBALIEN SIMPLY AB CURIOUS | | 
_ RAOTS TH THE HISTORY. OF SOOTRTY— | 


‘. gmertups or THR TWO PARTIES, 
“ Wew-Haver, ‘April 4\—The “public, will 


3 better understand the full meaning of the con- ae 
test between liberal and conservative thought | 


in the Faculty of Yale College if an attempt be | : 


- made to define the questions at issue. There is 
no better way of doing this than to bring st 
. onee into the arena the little beok on which’. 
the discussion turns, and show what it in | 
Herbert. Spencer's writings have a wide 
circle of readers. in America, but there . 
ate 8 great many tolerably well educated 
people. who know im a general way 
that he is the White Czar of Agnosticism, with- 
out having any clear idea of his method or his 
opinions, The purpose of the book whieh 
Prof. Sumner used in his class, and continued 
to use agairist the wish and eounsel of Presi- 
dent. Perter, is indicated in its title, ‘The 
Study -of Sosiology.” It was written for Ap- 
pletons’ International Seientific Series, as 
preparatory to the’ author's much larger 
work on “The Prineiples of Sociology.” 
It does mot set. before the student the 
material. of social ‘science, but aims first 
to show. that there is such a science, and 
then to point out the obstacles to its profitable 
~ study, and to créate a frame of mind favorable 
to an unbiased interpretation of the facts of 


* the natoral history of human society... Mr. 


Spencer's mental fidelity to his purpose is abso- 
lute. He collected with marvelous industry a 
vast mass of statistics bearing upon the origin 
and: history of “beliefs, institutions, castoms, 
and conditions in savage and civilized . life. 
‘This is his descriptive sociology, and from 
his tables. of facta by a rigidly in- 
ductive method he seeks to determine the ulti- 
mate laws which shape. social phenomena, 
He justifies the study of sociology by showing 
our need of it ‘in social and political affairs. 
_ For ignorant guesswork he would substitute 
an understanding of the laws of society; and 

he protests against the bigotry which puts s0- 
ciological questions beyond the pale of scienee. 
If an ignorant carpenter should venture to give 
the Mathematical Society his opinion of quater- 
nions, he would be laughed at, but a knowledge 
of the genesis of social phenomena is ‘not re- 
quired of those who hold and express opinions 
on socjological problems, as for instance, wheth- 

er a proposed law or. institution will be benefi- 
vial. There is‘an incongruity between the atti- 
tudes in which even disciplined minds approach 
the two orders of phenomena. 


Herbert Spencer feels that soelology must 
conquer its way, to a géneral recognition, and 
its enemies are% countless host, but he does 
notconéeal from himself or his reader their 
true’ strength. ‘There is a passive denial of a 
social science in two allied doctrines held by 
nine men out of ten. Ons of these is a belief 
in the supernatural’ genesis of social’ phe- 
nomena, in the recognition of the finger of 
God as a constant factor in. human af- 
fairs. When God is going te give. us 
a hard Winter he takes care that there shall be 
a plentiful crop of nuts and berries, so the 
squirrels and birds shall not starve; when a 
nation is wicked, or does not keep the Sabbath, 
he punishes it; and he leads the arrogant and 
irreligious General: to destruction. To this 
mode of conceiving human affairs, swhich 
always says that.the missionary meeting will 
be held D. “V."—God willing—atid. which 
returns thanks to God for the great victory in 
which thousands have been slain, social’ science 
is alien and repugnant. ‘The allied doctrine is 
that which sees in the course of civilization lit- 
tle else than the record of remarkable. persons 
and their doings. To people who hold ‘this 
doctrine there can .be no such thing 
as constant social forces, for Abraham, or 

» Cesar, or Napoleon, are forever stepping in to 
tara the -current.. This is the “ great-man 
theory,” and it breaks down when we try to 
find ont.where the great man comes from. 
“The origin of the great man is natural,” 
says Mr, Spencer, ‘and immediately this is 
recognized, he must be ‘classed, with all other 
phenomena, in the society that gave him birth, 
as a product of its antecedents.” Is there in 
this sentence. an inference by analogy, a covert 
implication that the First: Oause is natural” 
also, and must be “classed with other phenom- 
ena?” I fancy that devout Dr. Barbour, of 
the Yale Faculty, would so construe it. © Sociol- 
ogy rests upon the. general truth that the 
character of the aggregate is determined by 
the character of the: units, that the miilion or 
80 of facts in Herbert Spencer's tables. if inter- 
preted by a clear, unbiased mind, will give us 
the general'laws of human society. But there 
are grave impediments to the study, objective 

“| difficulties in the imperfection of our data, and 

- Subjective difficulties in . intellectual bias 
or mental limitation, theginability either to 
jnterpret facts without distortion, or the failure 
of the faculdes tograsp such a complex array. 
Mr. Spencer devotes nearly one-half of this 
book to the consideration of the various sub- 
jective difficulties, the nature of which will be 
sufficiently indicated by the headings of his 
chapters, such as the “Emotional” difficulty, 
‘The Educational Bias,” ‘‘The Bias of Patriot- 
ism,” “The Class Bias,”~ ‘The Political Bias,” 
and “The Theological Bias.” In this last chap- 
tet we come'upon the terrqin trulant, and find | 
the doctrines and the phrases to which the or 

_ thodox members of the Yale “Faculty object as 
being unfriendly to the. Christian religion, or 

* ws treating all religions with impartial contempt 

“What, O Messenger of God, are the signs 
of that: happy sect to which is insured the ex- 
~ plushve possession of Paradise” Whéreto Mo- 
hammed replied, “It is thove who shall bein all 


State Church has yielded, and the Ohurehman 


‘will not believe that the benefité of a union of 
Oburch and State sre merely relative and tem- 
porary. The theological bias which incapaci- 
coarlear tages) oeeg pre h each other’s 
creeds ig a obstacle. to the. 
eandid © consideration by. any or all. of 
them of sociological questions, involving alien 
beliefs and practices that their prejudices 
doom them to misjudge. But the student must : 
likewise gaard against.the anti-theological bias. 
This is especially: strong and misleading in 
those “who have recently thrown off ‘sn 
old belief. They are swayed by ap. an- 
tagotiiam that is “high in proportion as 
the previous submission was profound. The 


Nepaul Kiag who destroyed with cannon the’ 


deities of his tribe because they let his wife die, 
the Puritans who stabled their horses in cathe- 
drals, and the French revolationists who pulled 
down sacristies and ate mackerel off patenas 
were obviously incapable of perceiving the pos- 
sible good that was lett ip the old systems, .The 
new convert to rationalism constantly mistakes 
veal for © knowledge. He. ‘vainly fan- 
cies that all: religions: will. disappear be- 
fore the progress of scienee, “The process of 
evolution,” says Spencer, ‘‘which has gradually 
modified: and advanced men’s conceptions of 
the universe, will continue to modify and ad- 
‘vance them in the future. The ideas of Cause 
and Origin, which have been slowly changing, 
will change still further. But no changes in 
them, even when pushed to the extreme, will 
expel them . from consciousness. If we 
wish. to see where. ‘syolution . tenda, 
we have but to. observe how. there has 
been thus far a decreasing concreteness of the 
consciousness to which.the religious sentiment 
is related to infer that hereafter this con- 
creteness will further diminish, leaving behind. 
a substance of consciousness for which there is 
née adequate form, but which is none the less 
persistent and powerfal.” This ‘seemingly 
comforting - prophecy is really as _icono- 
clastic as» anything Spencer has ever written, 
when carefully examined. The religion which 
he ‘allows .-will survive the spread of e¢volu- 
tion, . will’ be a thing of ‘shreds . and 
patches. Lhe God of .Dr. Barbour’s clear 
faith, vividly realized as the Father, full 
of mercy and loying kindness, yet capable of 
just sternziess, visiting the wicked with retri- 
bution, melts away into a vague and shapeless 
eoneeption of a power too distant and too 
mysterious to be comprehended or deeply’ felt 
Does this leave any place for Christianity ? 
Will men believe that the unspeakable gift of 
the Saviour comes from a divine power which 
the faculties of the mind can no. more conceive 
than the hand can grasp mist? These are the 
questions the consérvative Professors of Yale 
try to answer in determining whether so- 
ciology should be taaght to Prof. Summer's 
classes as Herbert Spencer teaches it; They 
are not reassured by the authors oxprossed 
belief that ‘‘the theological ‘thaw going on so 
fast on all sides” will not‘carry everything be- 
fore it, but is only a step in the. transformation 
which is'to advance us *‘ from a lower form, no 
longer fit, to a higher and fitter form.” 

A ‘weaker writer, thongh equally unfriendly 
to the Christian religion, and. having views 
identical with those of Herbert Spencer, would 
hardly excite any uneasiness among the ortho- 
dox instructors of Yale. It is the weight of his 
logic that they fear, and his masterly presenta- 
tion of facta They might smile if they knew 
that the fleet of Ospt Kidd was in the 
Sound and bearing up this: way. They 
would undoubtedly. look serious’. if they, 
read in ‘the. morning _ paper that 
the hosts of Ghengis ‘Khan ‘were 
encamped just beyond East Rock. The Yale 
Seniors who are instructed by Prof. Sumner in 
sociology are commonly between 20 and 23 
years of age. President Porter; and most of his 
associates in the corps of Professors, do net feel 
warranted by the traditions of the college, or 
the character of the trust’ reposed in them, in 
exposing these young men. to the same 
kind of influences which they would 
meet in a German. university. They are 
not ready to Admit the ‘‘irrelation between .in- 
tellectual culture and moral feeling,” end be-, 
lleve that thé tone and tendency of teaching at 
Yale'should be, if not distinctly Christian, at 


least not anti-Ohristian.. Evolution they can 


accept as one of God’s methods, but they will 
not admit: that 
transmuted primeval: clay into ‘complex 
organisms. They will not stend in~ the 
way of ‘scientific imvestigation in any 
department of the eollege. ‘If the Christiin 
religion cannot stand the light of truth,” ssid 


one of the Professors, Who in this matter is: 


opposed to Prof Summer, “them I shall con- 
clude that it is itself untrue; I have no fear 
that God will not be able to take care ‘of the 


‘faith he has established, and I fully expect that 


8 returning wave of calmer reason enlightened 
by faith will. sweep back the irreligious doo 
trines of ‘the evolutionists, ‘the st nga te and 
the sociologists.” 4 
The Miberal party hove not only do not expect 
‘this, but they do expéct to seo the conservative 
‘Professors slowly retire from their present po- 
sition. The increasingly wide acceptance of the 
traths of biology, the adhesion of the world’s 
greatest scientists. to the cause of free 
thought, and the marked medifieation .which 
thas been wrought in the views of men in Yale 
and elsewhere, whose orthodoxy was beyond all 
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will be comparatively easy. “If the Territo- 


ry, as now organized, is ‘to'be broken up— [Spc seme | 


make @ lively acene in the committee-rooms 
to-morrow. Mr, Manwine chatges that Mr. 
Sproremr has been unduly, if not corraptly, 
influenced in the matter of the decision to 
oust Mr. Wasusurn, of Minnesota, and de- 
clare his seat vacant. The compromise 
which puts out. WAsHBUEN’ and leaves 
DONNELLY. where he. was has un- 
doubtedly. exasperated Mannie very 
deeply, “ But there is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Sprinaze has been influenced in 
his action by any power more sinister than 
that of the Sage of Gramercy Park, who 
is said to believe that the seating of Don- 
NELLY would be a political blunder, And 
the sending of an anonymous letter to 
Sprovazr, tendering $5,000, to be given 
to his wife in case of a decision against 
Downanty, isso much like the Minnesota 
contestant’s usual tactics that SprinegER’s 
friends ‘are justified in saying that. it is 
“‘one of DONNELUY’s. tricks.” =~ 
orem ennrcnnnman 

WHAT THE DEMOCRATS BRAVE DONE. 

The Denioeratic Party has now had com- 
plete possession, by a large majority in 
each, of both houses of Congress, for over a 
year, for two-thirds of which time the Con- 
gress has been in session. It is reasonable 
to inquire what use it has made of this largo 
share of'power, what among the many re- 
forms which were claimed to be necessary 
it has either accomplished or even pro- 
posed, and what evidence it has given that, 
if it‘had full power, it would manage the 
affairs of the country well: The last Presi- 
dential: canvass was generally known, 
especially among the Democrats, as. a 
canvass for referm. The “Republicans 
were said by their opponents to have failed 
in essential regards, and the country was 
asked-to displace them in order that the 
Demog¢rats could have a chance to do bet-. 
ter. Among the subjects which were most 
prominently brought forward were the con- 
dition of the civil service, the financial pol- 
isy of: the Government, and. the condition 
of the South, Subsequently, very much was 
made of the method by which the Electoral 
dispute was settled. What has been the 
Democratic poliey on these subjects? What 
have the representatives of that party sc- 
‘tually: done, and is there anything which 
they have tried to do and failed through 
the opposition of the Republican President t 
Thesé are pertinent and practical questions, 
which it is worth the while of any sensible” 
citizen to consider. 

As to the civil service, the Demoorats 
have done worse than nothing. They have 
been invited by President Harrs to estab- 
dish by law the principle that minor ap- 
pointments to the service should be made 
for merit, without reference to politics, 
after proper competition, and that removals 
shonld be made for cause only. No one can 
claim that'this is not a practical principle, 
because it has twice been reduced to prac- 
tice on a considerable scale, and has worked 
admirably in each case in exact proportion 
to the vigor and fidelity with which it has 
been applied. It is not a partisan principle, 
and was. proposed in perfect good 
faith, ata time when, one party having 
the Congress aud the other the 
Executive, it could have been adopted 
without: suspicion of partisan motive on 
either side. It has been treated with con- 
tempt by the Democrats. Partly from a 
stapid incapacity to understand is, partly 
because the party would not apply it if they 
should come into power, it has been passed 


by almost in silence... The Democrats wish 


no real | ‘of the civil service, This 
they have shown by the manner in which 
they have distributed the few offices that 
Ahave: fallen into their hands in the two 
houses of Congress. These have been given 


‘ont purely a spoils to the victorious lead-: 


ers, with results, so far as efficiency and 
decency are concerned, which are not 
eg te et eee 
spend a 


never wearied of denouncing their own in- 
vention. But the resort to that contrivance 
Was supposed to be made necessary by cer- 
tain defects in the prescribed mode of ascer- 
taining the vote for President. » Consistency 
and statesmanship demanded that these de- 
fects should be removéd. The Democrats 
have not only failed but refused to remove 
them. They are waiting to. see in what 
way the machinery can be arranged so as 
to beat-serve their partisan interests. If 
they find that they ean prebably win by a 
simple change in the joint rules the 
House and Senate, they will make the 
changé required, If they can do * better 
with the rules as they ate, they will leave 
them untouched. If they deem it best to 
throw tle: elostion into: the House, they 
will do that. , 

This is the simple ieolat of the Demo- 
cratic Party. in Congress since they last se- 
éured control of both branches. The eoun- 
try will have no difficulty, and, we. believe, 
no hesitation, in deciding whether it affords 
the basis for a farther extension of <onfi- 
dence to the party. . 


Se 
WHAT DID DE LESSEPS GAIN? 


M. De Lesssps has finished his pilgrim- 
age to the Western Continent and set ont 
on his return to Europe, andit is pertinent 
to inquire how much he has gained for the’ 
promotion of his great project for severing 
the isthmus that separates the two oceans 
at Panama. He has visited the scene of his 
proposed operations, and a technical com- 
mission; brought. over for the purpose, has 
declared the work to be entirely practicable, 
and has set down the cost at about $168,- 
000,000, The projector has’ made 
a tour to some of the principal 
cities of this country. for the . pur- 
pose of ‘commending the enterprise 
toour people, He was received with the 
respect and admiration which the prestige 
of his past achievemants was calculated to 
excite, but it was probably less rather than 
greater than it would have been if he had . 
had no new designs which were supposed to 
affect our national interests. His proposals 
were respectfully listened to éven at Wash- 
ington, but there is no evidence: that they 
aré regarded with more favor than before 
his visit. He has stirred up the ancient 
Monroe’. doctrine and -proyoked the 
declaration of pretensions. on - the 
part of .our Government, which will 
probably be prevented from putting 
us in a ridicnlous attitude only by the fail- 
ure of his scheme. With the suppleness of 
the diplomatist,he professed to regard these 
pretensions as unobjectionable, and claimed 
that they furnished a new security for tho 
purely commercial character of his under- 
taking. -I¢ was a-safe thing for him to do, 
for they raise no real obstacle to his pro- 
ceeding, and whatever complications might 
arise inthe future, he would be at no dis- 
advantage, and could benefit by any solu- 
tion that seoured the protection and neu- 
trality of the canal. No other solution is 
conceivable in any case, for this would be 
equally for the interest of all concerned, 

The removal of the barrier to commerce 
atthe isthmus is altogether a fascinating 
project, but whether it is practicable and 
would prove profitable isthe real question, 
and the only one worth discussing. We 
of the United States have shown no 
disposition to undertake it ourselves, 

and. there is. no reason why we 
should oppose the attempt at its accom- 
plishment by others. If it fails, it: will be 
at their expense, It it succeeds, wo ought 
to rejoice that somebody. else was willing 
to take the risk’ and. do the work, 
while we shall remain free to se- 
cure ll the benefit -to ‘which we 
are entitled or have any. oceasion to care 
for, ‘Whatever difficulty M. Da Lusazps 
may encounter, it is not likely to be the 
Monroe dostrine or the political hostility 
of this country, Theraising of the yn’ a 
sary capital is 5 far more formidable o 

ele, He kindly offers one-half to Aeinlens, 
investors, and if there is: $80,000,000. ly- 


‘the Horn: hh this rage ih 
‘two very, important ‘points. The. first is, 
that without taking into account the vera- |. 


tious calms that are common in the vicinity’ 


of the isthmus or the inevitable delay in 


be ; shex "i : cer Fe : 
would ete fo se it ‘throb of. 


to her husband for his skilifal 


ths abe ager Reese mle envy. will 
at lead women in the direction of malice and 
North- | radeness. “She -heard such ‘remarks as, 
>} “Well, I never?” “How can she dare to 

| showsuch feet,”and “I declare it is posi- 


tions, admits are: 300,000 fit 
for duty. ‘The parse with ‘which. they, 
st the call of the cduntry, rallying under 
‘their old. colors’ snd organizations, or in 
others formed out of them, sould mareh to 


.| the: border would be limited only by the 


cial allowances involved in the question of 


time. The other is that. this same traffic. 


ig carried on far more economically with 

sailing vessels than it ever can be with 

steamers, and therefore there is littte pros- 

pect ofits being transferred to the latter. 

If these caloulations are correct, they cut 4 

“‘ monstrous cantle” out from the business 
promised to the canal. 


There are other considerations to whieh | 


‘we have before alluded specially affecting 
this country, which tend to diminish the 
practical. value of canal schemes at the 
isthmus. - We have a long coast line on the 


Pacific to which s vast area of eountry rich 


in resources is tributary. It is destined to 
& great. trade across the osean to the ‘west. 
We of the Atlantic coast have special ad- 
vantages for trade to the eastward. Be- 
tween these two great maritime fronts we 
are deyeloping lines of communication 
overland, growing year by year more com- 
plete, more rapid, and more economical, It 
is doubtful whether in the trade of the fu- 
ture we shall continue ta deflect so widely 


from. direct lines. To sever tho isthmus’ 


would be a brilliant achievement, It ap- 
péals powerfully to thé imagination and the 
sense of wonder and admiration, but com-° 
merce is prosaic, Its. one question is, will 
it pay ? 
anomeric emncunamena 
OUR NORTHERN FRONTIER. 


. Ibis hard to say whether the Canadians | 


have been more pleased or surprised at 
learning from Lieut.-Col. THomas M. An- 
DxRson, of the Ninth Infantry, thrdugh the 
Cinsinziati Engwirer, that they are a formi- 
dable war power. Itmust be owned, how- 
ever, that they have taken the flattering as- 
surance in exceedingly good ‘part, modestly 
disclaiming not only the possession of great 
military strength, but any desire to use what- 
ever strength they have to the disadvantage 
of the United States. Col. AwpERson, about 
two years ago, (he was Major Anpgkson, of 
theNinth, then,) discovered a war impending 
with Mexico, and confidently predicted: its 
early advent. Indeed, so impressed. was he 
with the need of haste in preparation, that 
he made a formal application to the Gover- 
nor of Ohio to be appointed Colonel of . the 
first regiment of Ohio volunteers: to be 
raised for the war. This biographical fact 
has a certain value, now that he “has 
diseoyered & new danger ‘on our; op- 
posite or northern frontier. We are not 
disposed to underrate the defenseless con- 
dition of our borders—Lake line as well as 
Gulfline- and Atlantic and Pacific lines; 
but Col, ANDERSON’s imagination seems to 
be carrying him to great lengths in thecase 
of-Canada, as in the case of Mexico. 

The source of Col: AxpERSON’s speculation 
was the perusal of a report of the Dominion 
Inspector of Artillery. Tt is undoubtedly a 
fact, and. we have before called attention 
to it, thatthe noticeable differenas between 
the Canada Militia and our own is the far 
larger proportion of effective artillery in the 
former. Why this difference should exist, 
end why the artillery arm should be so 
much neglected in many of our States, it is 
difficult to understaid. At all events, the 
Cauada artillery is not only well trained, 
but is provided: with a large quantity’ of 
ordinary smooth-bores snd sore a few 
formidable breech-loading guns 
-the latter. including or 7-inch 
Armstrongs, ten 64-pounder Pallisers, 
three 8-inch Pallisers, and one 10-inch: In 
a word, both for defense and aggression, 
Canana js better ‘with artillery than 
the United States ; forto the guns owned by 
her, including 17 field Batteries and four 


heavy batteries, must oe added those of tho’. 
Halifax 


regulars at and Quebee. But when’ 
we come to available forces, we find that 
those of the Dominion consist of & total 


| Mulitis enrollment of 600,000, of ‘which. si 


“promptness with: which arms, ammunition, 


and uniform élothing and equipments could 
We supplied to them. Col. ANDERSON says 
that the n Artillery Inspector pro- 
poses, in ease of ‘war with us, to hurry over 
troops from England, which, combined with 
‘10,000 Canadian Volunteers, will march 
rapidly on either New-York or Boston, take 
it, and useit as a secondary base, severed 
fromthe Dominion, and. thus conduct the 
war wholly on Amerigan soil.. This brilliant 
scheme,*it seems, has been * approved by 
the Military Institute of the Dominion.” 
The point. worth considering in Col. Aw- 
DERSON’S elaborate hypothesis is that light- 
draught gun-boats, with heavy guns, srriv- 
ing from England or built by Canada, might 
quickly pass through the Rideau and Wel- 
land Canals, and’ bombard our lake sities. 
Even this presupposes the gun-boata. and 
also the outbresk'of the war in Summer, 
since at other times the Canadian’ canals 


are iee-barred, like the Erie, It still further 


presupposes the total inability of an expe- 
ditionary column of American troops to 
seasonably break the long line of the canals 
ata singlé point, so as to. render them use- 
legs to an enemy’s gun-boats. It may be 
admitted, however, that a wise system of 
defense would inclnde. provisions - for rap- 
idly supplying torpedo ‘vessela and iron- 
clad floating batteries armed with powerfal 
rifled guns to the northern lakes, in case of 
need, The existing treaty prevents the use 
of armed vessels theré in time of peace. 
—_—_—_—— 
MRS, DAVIS, 

That Mrs. Davis. will succeed in obtaining 
a divorce from her husband’ is the unani- 
mous opinion of everybody in Chicago. The 
ernel and inhuman treatment of which she 
complains is quite sufficient to make an un- 
limited quantity of blood run extremely 
cold, In fact no.such inhumanity on the 
part.of a hushand. toward his wife has ever 
been brought to the notice of a divorce 
court, and itis almost incredible that so 
heartless a wretch. as. Mr. Davis should 
exist. 

Mr. Davis. is a goneral artist. He will 
paint anything from a histerieal pictute to 
a barn door. He is ally eminent in 
sign painting, and the Ohicagd crities have 
long been ef the opinion that were his 
famous sign which now decorates the front 
of.a leading beer saloon in that city to be 
exhibited at the New-York Academy of 
Design, it would create a wild exeitement, 

Without. ever exhibiting any positive 
cruelty toward his wife, Mr, Davis has @l- 
ways been notoriously jealous. He knew that 
Mrs. Davis was very pretty, and he. was 
proud: of the fact, but. he did not like to 
hear casual young men express their ad- 
miration of her ih, unrestrained terms. 
When she recently announced that she was 
going toa fancy-dress party with a young 


‘man whom Mr: Davis particularly disliked, 


he said nothing, but as Mrs. Davis now 
avers, his silence ‘was a part of the devilish 
scheme which he was even then elaborating.’ 
That lady had selected as her ball-costume 
® dress carefully copied from an engraving 
of Hugo's’ Esmeralda.” It wag undoubt- 
edly a very picturesque and besoming dress, 
but. it presented: a serious difficulty to a 
sensitive and delicate lady like Mrs. Davis. 
Esmeralda, according to the beat authorities, 
wore neither stockings nor shoes. Mrs. 
Davis was firmly résolyed: not to be guilty 
of the historic inaccuracy of wearing shoes, 
and though her feet, as.she alleges in her 
complaint, are. untsually pretty, she could 


not make up her mind to attend a hall bare- 
footed, As for copying the miserable com- 


promise made by Miss Magers Mrromgtn, 


tively outrageous; the woman must be 


crazy.” This @d not greatly annoy her, | 
‘but when‘her escort informed her that shoe. 


must either ‘cover up those feet.or get an- 


other fellow to parade with her,” she cast a. 


hufried glance downward, ‘and fainted on 
the spot. 

The infamous husbend had done his fiend. 
ish work only too well: » Her delicate feet 
were libeled. with the most atrocious de- 
formities that the artist’s perverted brush 
could design. It Will not do to descend to 
matters of detail, pnt if is. sufficient to say 
that the surprise and anger. of the other la- 
dies who.attended the ball were wholly jns- 
tified, and that it must be conceded that the 
,¢onduet of Mrs, Davis’s eatort was, in the eir- 
cumstances, only what might have been ex- 
pected. “A young man in society is known, 
to a certain extent, by the feet wéth which 
he keeps company, and no man could open- 
ly countenance the libelous feet of Mra: 
Davis and preserve his social standing, 

* This outrage 14 quite unparalleled, and 
the indignation that. it has excited, now 
that the facts have been. published, is énor- 
mous. ' To be merely divorced is no sort of 
punishment for such a monster: as Mr. 
Davis. Some combination of the rack and 
Mr. Stantey Marurws’s speeches seems to 
be the only thing’ that wonld do justice to 


him. 
—_—_—_—_——— 

While every American has heard of Mount 
Vernen, probably not ons in abundred knows whence 
it derived the name. The unfortunate Duke of 
Monmours had a private Secretary named Veanon, 
a prudent, sensidle man of business, who, after the 
Duke’s death, found fayor in influential quarters, 
and under WiLLtAM [fl became Secretary of State. 
He left a son, Epwarb, born 1684, who, greatly 
against his. father’s wishes, entered the Navy, and 
serving with early distinction, rose-to the rank of 
Admiral. In 1722 he was returned to the House of 
Commons, and having im July, 1739, declared there 
that. Porto Bello might. be reduced with. six sail of 
the line, and that Ke would stake his life and repo- 
tation on.the success of the expedition, he was sent 
off with a squadron to do it, sueceeded, and gave Ais 
men $10,000, whieh had just arrived to pay the 
Spanish troops. On returning home, he received 
the thanks of both houses and the freedom of the 
Oity of London. “From that day, however, his star 
dealined. An expedition to Carthagena, made two 
years later, signally failed. SmoLuxrt, at that time 
a Naval Sargeon, acéompanied the fleet, and has 
told the story of it in “‘ Roderiek Random,”. where 
he compares VEENOX and Gon, WEnTworts, who 
commanded the auziliary land foree, to Omsan and 

(Ey, ‘The one,” he says, ‘ would not breok a 
superior, while the other was impatient of an equal; 
a0 that between the pride of one and the insolence 
of another the enterprise miscarried,” It was in the 
land foree at Carthagena that LAwsance. WasHiIne- 
TON, GzonGr’s elder brether by 14 years, had served, 
and apparently he esteemed Veanon. ashe gave his 
name to his home on the Potomae, and procured a 
Midshioman's appointment for Guoraz, bat his 
mother’s interposition ultimately prevented the 
Doy’s availing himself of it, albett she had at first 
eonsented. VERNON’s popularity was so great 


that his. unlucky expedition does not- seem 


te Rave affected it; and he was actually 
elected to Parliament for three places at once on his 
geturn.. Probably, his known hostility to the Gov- 
ernment had much to do with this) Im 1745 he was 
detailed to wateh the: North Sea, in view of a move- 
mentefthe Pretender’s adherents. The next year 
aserious squabble arese between him and the Gov- 
ernment, resulting in nis producing two pamphiets, 
whish so exasperated the authorities that by the 
King’s express command he was struck off the list” 
of Admirals. He died in 1757, at his seat in Sut- 
folk, and notwithstanding his disgrace, a handsome 


monument to him’ was erected in Westminster ’ 
Abbey. It was VenNon who brought Into'use® the. 


eastom of mixing water with the ration of ram, 
which got the name of grog from his habls of wear - 

ing a grogram waistcoat, and hence his niekuame of 
“ Old-Grog.” Altogether, the man who invented grog, 
is buried in Westminster Abbey, cominemorated by 
SMOLLETT, aid gave a name te WAsHrmneTon’s 
home, must be regarded aa.mo ordinary person. 

a 


‘When boys are advised not to smoke on hygi- 
enic grounds, they laugh at tle advieo, and speak of 
{ts givers as eld fogies. “But careful experiments, 
lately made by a physician of repute, prove that the 
practies is very injurious. He took for his purpose 
88 beys, from 9 to 15, who had been in the habit of 
qmoking; and examined them closely.. In 27 he 
found obvious hurtful effects; 22 having various 
‘disorders of the cirealation and digestion, palpite 
We ee oa cic ves ccsoicaty Gece wue 


who plays “Little Barefoot” without shoot, Sedat 


but. with avowed. she seorned | 
stich weakness. After undergoing @ pro- 





a alighted tsk if they ean spend an evening ia 
standing around, gazing abstractly at the compa 
ny, and drawling out to am sequaintance or two that 
“the thing is deueedly slew, you know, my deny 


Saxon kinsmén, but they are quicker witted, moré 
sympathetic, more nimble of thought aad speech, 
and less inclined to visit their friends” houses for the 
express purpose of getting bored, knowing that 

ean be bored safficiently without: any additional 

fort. They go into sosiety for » change; to entertain 
and be entertained, moderately at endo when - 


bored to death, will stay an partcary ey 
prospect or hope of relief, tell afterward how: much 
he has suffered, and yet be eager to suffer again in 
exastly the. same way. No wonder they relish th 
absence of introductiéns. Bust wo as a people di 
not, and can never be made to, We will not 

to men; much less te women, to whom we hare n 
been presented, and we certainly will not hold a cor 
versation with them. Our temperament 
us, and we cannot, at least we care net, to 

it. With Frenehmen, Italians, often. with German 
itis different. They love to talk for the. sake o} 
talking; they use. persons as an excuse for m 
logue or declamation. They are indifferent to i 
trodugtions; they have me ice to break, no disposs 
tion that needs thawing. Weare frequently mady 
very. agreeabie and genial to another by vardies| 
tion, but without it we are not ‘likely to get on a 
all. We should, as a rale, prefer reliaquishing 
ety to going about accosting and pursuing peopl, ' 
whom we do not know and often have never 
before. } 


a 

Dr. R. J, Lizvyis, Surgeon te the Pennsy! 
Hospital and to the Jefferson College Hospital, Phi 
delphia, has been experimenting for sbout a 
with the bromide of ethyl as an anzsthetic 
and now gives the results of his observations in 
Medical Record, of this City. Bromideof ethyl an 
hydrobromis acid are used by-chemists as names 0} 
the same thing, Dr, Levis prefers the former ex 
pression. He gives to the substanee the generi 
name of ethyl, and wses the words ethylizing an 
ethylization just as we speak of ether and etherizm 
tion in the ease of sulphuric ether, Dr. Lavij 
had used the bromide of ethyl. in ne Be 
surgery of two large general -hespitals and 
in - private  surgiesl practice, under the rye 
varied eireumstances which could be required to tes}. . 
its merits, and he expresses the conviction that it.14 
praetically the best anwasthetic known to the 
feasion.. ‘‘In my use of it,” he says, “in. the 
abnormal conditions of debility and shock of 
in capital operations, through pectesinad pielods 6) 
administration; in patients from eats latlang tee 
treme old age, it has always been satiéfastory and 
free from manifestations of danger.” . Its most 
marked features when administered sre ite 
rapidity of action and the quickness of the 
patient’s recovery: Dr, Lavis” has found 
that with {it complete anssthesia may be pro: 
duced. in young children in less than a minute, 
and that not more than five minutes has ever bean 
required in the ease of an adult. The intellectual ex: ° 
eitement preceding the anesthetic state, the emo- 
tion. and struggling, are not always produced, and 
they may generally be avoided by making a rapid im< . 


pression of the anzathetic; bud when they de occur. - 


they are more moderste, brief, and transient than int 
the early stage of the anxathesia of ‘ether oF chloro-" 
form. The bromide of ethyl has not threatened the ~ 
dangers of cerebral anemia and cardiag syncope 
which sometimes oecur in chloroforming, and does 
not cause irritation of the respiratory passages. The — 
etbylized patient. recovers much more rapidly than 
when chloroform er ether has been used, and there 
is a marked absence of disagreeable aftereffects. He 
regains. intellestual and musealar control of 
himself very soon after the inhalation has ceased, — 
and frequently he is able to stand up aud walk as 
zoon as he awakes. The liability to nausea is not 


qutinelp ecseigadin thi ensn of auhyl; but Sa bans than ion 


in the case of ether or The odor of the | 
first named in marked, but is less pronounced and : 
less unpleasaat than that of the last named. In 
short, when ethyl is used, the entire impression or’ 
experience is more agreeable to the patient ; than 
when ether or chloroform has been inhaled, and the 
danger is less in the former than in the latter case. 
Inthe Gumerous administrations observed by Dr. 
Larvis no fatal ease referable to the action of the 
poe maple sdrns ene been 
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Jonged mental struggle, in which her hard- | * 


hearted husband | Agu her neither sympathy 


oa ee ‘adults, there 1s no doubt of its. harmfalness to the 


young. Dr. RANKING, De. RiowaRpsow, and others, 
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BURNED TO DEATH. 
—_— 
ANOTHER CASE OX. BLACKWELL’S. ISLAND TO 
BE INVESTIGATED. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Julia Ablowich, a In- 
natic, was so badly burned in Pavilion G of the 
Blackwell's Island Asylum that she died the next 
day. Although the case was reported yesterday to 
the Board of ers, and Coroner 
will hold an investigation to-day, the seal ef secrecy 
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